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ALONG hall-way, or indeed a hall-way of any kind, will be 
very materially improved by a division in the form of an 
archway made in the center of same, as depicted in the 
sketch presented herewith. It is supposed that the walls have 
a dado of walnnt ; the walls are decorated with Anaglypta 
wiped down in brown. The archway is constructed of walnut to 
correspond with the dado, and the frieze of the hall is continued 
on top of same in a bold decorative style. There are brackets 




A Hall Archway. 

constructed for holding an ornamental pot with a plant, or a 
vase on both sides of the archway, which fill the open panels as 
shown, and the drapery is to be arranged according to the sketch. 
The curtains are of jute velvet. The floor of the hall should 
have a felt covering, with a large rug running down the center 
of same. 



There is no excuse for my home, h owe ver humble it 
may be, to look dull and gloomy when such lovely bunches of 
golden rod, the fragrant white flowers of the Indian tobacco, 
red sumach, and the many tinted autumn leaves can be pro- 
cured at the expense of a walk a short distance from the city 
in any direction. Golden rod, Indian tobacco and similar plants 
should be hung up in a cool room, with the flowers downward, 
until the stems are dry. 

Many varieties of grass can be kept for winter ornamenta- 
tion by drying them as above directed, or by crystalizing them. 
This is done by making a strong solution of alum, and dipping 
the grasses in it, and then letting them dry. Sheaves of wheat 
and oats can be used alone, or with other things. These can be 
fastened to the wall by narrow bands of ribbon, or cloth, tacked 



at both ends to the wall, and the flowers slipped into them. 
The red berries from wild rose bushes can be strung and looped 
among the greens with a very pretty effect. 



The beauty of a rose or lily lies in its leaf, stem and form, 
and there is nothing prettier for holding flowers than a vase of 
clear glass, long enough to show as* much of their growth as 
possible. The practice of putting flowers in an opaque vase is 
usually to be deprecated, as it cuts off the flowers in a very un- 
graceful manner. 



It frequently happens that houses have an apartment which 
is used as a reception-room or parlor, in which a long wall, 
having a doorway and fire-place, is placed opposite to a wall 
having two or three windows. This wall, in such a state of 
things, is certainly very monotonous, and we suggest an idea of 
breaking up the monotony of the wall by hanging a portiere 
curtain, with drapery, on a rod of wrought steel or brass, if the 
curtain rods are of the same material. The drapery may be of 
printed velvetine, costing about a dollar a yard. We would 
suggest the fabric having a cream ground, with a pattern in 




A Design to Break Up the Monotony of a LoDg Wall. 

tawny yellow and blue, and the window draperies and other 
curtains in the room should be in a yellowish shade of vel- 
veteen. There is shown a screen, the upper portions of which 
are studded with photographs and nicknacks of various kinds. 
Behind the easy chair is a stand containing a pot of palms, and 
in front of the chair at one side is a small tea-table. 



(She Dego^atco^ and Fu^nishe^. 



There are many methods of decorating a mantel- shelf by 
means of a lambrequin, but our readers, we venture to say, "will 
admit that the sketch here presented is as artistic as any that 
have been hitherto suggested in the way of decorative mantel 
drapery. Now that a great many people are doing away with 
stoves and reverting to the far more healthful and still more 
cheerful open fire-place, it will be necessary that the curtains be 
drawn up out of any danger of catching fire. The drapery here 
depicted is of soft golden brown Roman sheeting, which is lined 
with a lighter shade ; or it may be made of Italian silk, fifty 




A Decorated Mantel. 

inches wide, and trimmed with a narrow silk fringe. The top 
of the mantel must be covered with something more substantial, 
such as velveteen. We would advise the room to be papered 
with a paper having a yellow jonquil pattern on a mica ground. 

There are thousands of educated and refined women who 
would like to possess a boudoir, but the size of the house they 




live in, as well as a scarcity of means, will not permit of their 
having such a luxury. The next best thing to possessing a 
boudoir is to have a boudoir bedroom, and in such a room we 
would advise doing away' with" the orthodox four-posted bed, 
and use one of the many beautiful folding beds in the market, 
such as possess a large mirror. If the folding bed is objected to, 
then we would suggest a bed taking the form of a couch, such 
as is represented in the accompanying sketch. In such a scheme 
the bed looks more like a divan or cosey corner than a bed. 
The draperies should be of silk, which hangs charmingly, and 
should be of two tints of old rose. The window curtains, could 
be of Roman satin. The couch will require a handsomely em- 
broidered bedspread in the daytime, and a colored silk pillow 
should be placed at the head. - . * 

Much more attention is being bestowed upon the hall than in 
bygone years, when it was regarded as simply an entry way to 
the stairs and other rooms of the house. Modern house-builders 
and home-makers are lavishing the greatest attention upon this, 
part of the domicile, making it as attractive as possible. _ A 
wood floor is, par excellence, the thing ; next to it comes yellow 
pine, unstained, with a border of alternate strips of pine and 
cherry, finished with coach varnish. The woodwork should be 
finished in the same manner. 

There is considerable confusion in the minds of house fur- 
nishers as to the essential difference existing between the two 
styles known as Louis XV and Louis XVI, and to assist our 




A Bedroom Boudoir. 



A Louis XV Screen and Chair. 

readers in differentiating these two popular styles, the two ac- 
companying sketches are given. The first represents a Louis 
XV screen and chair. As will be seen, the scrolling of the lines 
is extremely graceful and flowing, the idea being to give the 
greatest possible mobility to the lines of the fretwork. The 
style of the embroidery is also of a more florid type, harmon- 
izing with the florid style of the carving adopted in r the Louis 
XV style. Our second sketch represents a screen, chair, anpl 
table in the style of Louis XVI. As will be seen,. the lines of 
the design in this case are much more severe than those of the 
Louis XV style, and there is a tendency to perpendicular strip- 
. ing in the embroidery of the period. A return is also made in 
the Louis XVI style to the minute beading of the Greek style, 
and the furniture of this period, while being more .severe than 
that of the preceding period, is certainly not less beautiful in, 
effect. • 

Housewives, with a taste for dainty furnishings, will be 
pleased with the new parlor lamps and shades now designed by 



©HE DeCOI^ATO^-AND FURNISHER. 



artiBans. Telescope floor lamps have come out in several new 
shapes. Some are made of brass in rustic patterns to imitate 
bamboo, and have two or three fern pots suspended by chains 




A Louis XVI Screen and Chair. 

from the top of the stem ; others fixed into small tables of 
oxidized iron and copper, with opalescent shades, may be had 
at almost any figures between $5. 00 and $25. Some are of Venetian 
design, and have scroll ornamentation. If you want a soft and 
pretty light in your drawing-room get a pink or yellow silk 
shade for your lamp. On no account select green. It makes 
everybody look ghastly. Red is very becoming to the com- 
plexion, but too light absorbing. Some of the new shades are 
shaped like the roof of a pagoda ; others are made of dahlia or 
chrysanthemum petals. 

It is essential in selecting furniture for the home to con- 
sider first the architecture and dimensions of the rooms, and 




then the wall decorations and hangings. The modern idea is to 
pursue a certain style throughout an apartment. 

The severe lines of Colonial furniture and furnishings render 
them more appropriate to the hall, library and dining room 
than to the drawing-room and bed chambers, the latter apart- 
ments requiring bright cheerful coloring and light graceful 
shapes to bring out their distinctive characteristics. 

Anything to vary the terrible monotony of the cubic boxes 
that we are compelled to live in will be welcomed by our 
readers. Where there is so much variety in outward nature it 
seems an extraordinary thing that men should content them-- 
selves to dwell in a box having five sides covered with plaster, 
and the sixth covered with wood, which, no matter how we dis- 
guise them with wall-paper and carpet, are still hard and 
monotonous. As civilization, advances decorative art will in- 
crease, and things that are not yet necessary, even today, will 
be the greatest possible necessities in the future. A good idea 
in the way of artistically destroying the monotony of an apart- 




Wall Cabinet with panels of Arab Lattice Work, 



An Artistic Recess. 

ment is to erect a recess, such as is depicted in the accompany- 
ing sketch. It may be made of wood, the design being ex- 
tremely simple, and supports a bold frieze. The top of the 
recess is filled with a papier-mache ornament taking the form of 
a shell, and the space on the floor is occupied with a cabinet or 
writing desk, as shown, and the intermediate parts of the recess 
are filled with small pictures, fans, etc. The recess ought to be 
papered and painted to correspond with the rest of, the room, a 
harmony of contrast in coloring being preferable to a self -har- 
mony with the prevailing color of the room. 

Novel and satisfactory effects at a small expense can be 
produced by covering walls with burlaps, which comes in various 
grades of quality, from the coarse open work netting, such as is 
found around packages of goods, to the close, finely woven 
mesh, resembling more nearly than other material coarse kitchen 
toweling. The color is neutral, and harmonizes with almost any 
scheme of decoration which may be adopted for the remainder 
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o'f the room. The special advantage found in this style of wall 
covering is the readiness with which it can be applied to almost 
any wall. If the wall is of wood it is much more readily put on 
than if the wall is of plaster, but in either case all that is neces- 
sary to get th« cloth straight and smooth is to tack it, breadth 




A Wall pabinet. 

by breadth, up and down the wall, being careful to draw the 
cloth tight before putting tacks on the opposite edge, all of one 
edge being tacked before the other is fastened on. The seams 
and the tacks are covered by making a false box pleat of a strip 
of the burlaps, tacking it at the top and bottom, and which will 
not show, because covered by the turnedin edges of the pleat. 
Instead of using a picture-rod, a new device in place of it is to 
screw in a line of brass screw-hooks all around the room within 
two or three feet of the ceiling and about three or four inches 
apart; so that three or four hooks come to every breadth of the 




Japanese Folding Screen, Embroidered with Colored Silks on a Black Ground, 
Five Feet Six Inches in Height. 

burlaps ; this gives a far more decorative effect than the rather 
unsightly picture-rod. 

If decoration is required for a room, in addition to the bur- 
laps, an excellent effect is obtained by stenciling it with any 
Italian Renaissance pattern, such as frequently appears in the 



various magazines, or other designs suitable for the purpose. 
The stencil is drawn in charcoal on ordinary thick brown wrap- 
ping paper, and after the stencil is cut the paper is oiled to give 
it stiffness and smoothness. Applying the stencil is an easy 
matter, and for a room of twenty by thirty feet it will not take 
more than a few hours. The color to be used must be selected 
with a view to harmonizing with the carpet, furniture arid ceil- 
ing ; but generally, it may be said that almost any color, faintly 
applied — i. e., the color not too thick— will look well. In a 
room where the experiment has been tried, a desirable result 
has been produced by the use of a shade resembling salmon 
pink, inclining a little more to orange. 

If woodwork appears in the room for shelving or furniture, 
it's well to paint it or stain it in drab, fawn, or a light olive 
green. Either pine or white wood readily takes this stain. 

The accompanying illustration shows a design for an applique* 
cushion, to be embroidered, as follows: The inner ground of 
the four corner figures is best worked in a yellow, and the 
border in a moss green shade which must harmonize with 
the dark red ground of the cross-shaped center. ' For the 
figures on the yellow ground use a delicate blue, brown, green 




A Design for an Appliqud Cushion. 

or red shade. The same shade can be used on the figures of 
the red ground if they have a good effect on the dark red. 
The goods which encircles the design can be brown or olive, 
but must be darker than the other colors. Each figure of the 
embroidery should be separately bordered by a gold cord, which 
serves not only to give prominence to the design but forms 
a dividing line between the different colors. All such applique* 
designs produce excellent effects when the combinations of 
colors used are good. 

A beautiful bamboo room has the ceiling and wall laid 
out in cheap but effective Japanese cotton print, the ceiling in 
dull yellow, with a gold design of lines the size of a grocer's 
twine crossing and recrossing at wide intervals. The side 
walls were a trifle darker in tone, the narrow frieze with bam- 
boo moulding at bottom being in the same criss-cross gold orna- 
mentation, the lines being closer together and more of them. 
The ceiling was profusely paneled in diamond and square shapes 
of split bamboo. A dado on the walls, about four feet from 
the ground, was of the same split bamboo treatment. The bam- 
boo was fastened with what appeared to be wooden pegs. Here 
and there upon the walls were sharp bits of water-color, the 
frames being of the yellow of the ceiling, edged with bamboo. 
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